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After Lord Balfour was dead Sir Austen wrote of
him: "Things which seemed important to him often
appeared of little consequence to his followers, and to
his opponents (as for instance in the Tariff controversy)
a mere splitting of hairs, a quibble unworthy of the
ingenuity with which he sustained it and of the serious
issues at stake. He was not content to make a broad
statement of his views without at the same time giving
expression to all the qualifications which to his mind
he required." Perhaps there was in his character too
much of those "damned Scotch metaphysics" to which
George III had so strong an objection. He could not
make himself intelligible to the ordinary man, and
more than once his colleagues left him with a totally
erroneous impression of what he meant. No two men
could differ more in every way than Mr. Walter Long
and Mr, Austen Chamberlain, but they were united
in a determination to be loyal to Mr. Balfour, yet
both found it extremely difficult. Probably the reason
is to be found in Mrs. Dugdale's book. He was never
a man's man, and he was continually surrounded by a
chorus of admiring nieces, "as always observant of his
conversational mood." That type of adulation is bad
for any man, but especially for one who is in public life.

With such a Prime Minister, with the party split
from top to bottom on the subject of Protection, and
with Mr. Wyndham's flirtation with Home Rule
causing suspicion in Unionist circles in Ireland, it is not
surprising that the Government in which Mr. Austen
Chamberlain occupied so prominent a position crashed
to disaster in little more than two years. Yet he used
to say that there was more in its favour than is
generally admitted. It established the Committee of
Imperial Defence; it passed the Education Act of